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Editor's Letter 


Welcome one and all, and let me introduce you to issue 5. 


' In this issue, Pushing Pussy - women run record label; the myth of 
motherhood - it's not all everyone cracks it up to be; pramface and the 
media victimisation of teen mums; the first in our Women's Business 
series - we speak to the founder of a traditional shoemakers; an all new 
reviews section, old and news and a whole heap more. 


As always we'd love to hear from you. We're still hoping for enough 
letters to fill a ‘letters page; plus we'd love to have your suggestions on 
inspirational business women to interview for our Women's Business 
feature, or just what you'd like us to feature in general. 


Gill 
Editor 
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but to make sure Subtext can keep going please donate any profits from independent sales back to Subtext. Contact us for 
information how. 


All opinions expressed are contributors own, but you got that already, right? 
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OLDANDNEws 


Gill Court 


NEW FUNDING TO HELP VICTIMS OF SEXUAL VIOLENCE ` 
Victims of sexual violence will have access to a wider network of special- 
ist support and medical facilities, Home Secretary Jagui Smith announced 
in September. Grants totalling £650,000 will fund six new Sexual Assault 
Referral Centres (SARCs) and help expand the services of nine existing 
centres. | Wn 

Home Secretary Jacgui Smith said: “Ihe Centres we are funding ensure that 
victims' needs and safety are the top priority for all the agencies involved, so that victims of sexual 
violence can access the services they need and the justice they deserve” 


£1,000 GAP BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN'S PAY AFTER GRADUATION 
The pay gap isn't news to most of us, but a new study by the Higher Education Statistics Agency (Hesa) has discov- 
ered that this isn't necessarily due to widely believed explanations. 

Previous research on the pay gap by the Egual Opportunities Commission indicated it was fuelled by the tendency 
of women to slip into part-time roles after having children and work in areas such as childcare and cleaning which are 
paid less. But findings of the study published in November show that women graduates are paid less 
from the very beginning of their careers! Doan Papilloma Virus isa — 

According to Hesa's findings men are earning £1,000 more than their transmitted virus that causes 99 per c ì 
female classmates within three years of leaving university and are of invasive cervical cancer. The Ah e 
significantly more likely to go straight into high paid jobs. Forty per cent inst the viruses responsible 
of men are earning more than £25,000 a year compared with 26% of 
women three years after graduation. 


HPV infection is spread mostly mr 
heterosexual intercourse, but also t g 
other types of sexual activ! 


UN: SUPPORT GLOBAL GAY RIGHTS CHARTER 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay co-sponsored the New York event of the Yogyakarta Principles, a global charter for gay 
rights, at the United Nations in November. 

The Yogyakarta Principles were developed in response to well documented patterns of abuse worldwide targeted at 
people because of their actual or perceived sexual orientation. These abuses, including rape, extrajudicial executions, 
torture, medical abuses, repression of free speech and assembly. Millions of people worldwide are affected. A com- 
mitment to the Yogyakarta Principles principles indicates a landmark advance in the struggle to ensure basic human 
rights for all regardless of sexual orientation or gender identity 

“These Latin American governments are standing up to show that fundamental human rights apply to everyone, 
regardless of sexual identity,” said Boris Dittrich, advocacy director in the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender 
program at Human Rights Watch. “Ihe Yogyakarta Principles underline the fact that no one should face violence or 
discrimination because of whom they love, how they look, or who they are.” 

77 countries still penalize same-sex relationships, including seven countries that may impose the death penalty. 


MEN WHO BUY SEX COULD FACE PROSECUTION 
Ministers are considering proposals to prosecute men for buying sexin a new effort to curb the demand for prostitu- 
tion. | | 

Senior members of the government are discussing whether to criminalise the purchase, rather than sale, of sex - as 
Sweden did eight years ago - in part because of the growth in sex trafficking. According to the government, 8596 of 
women in brothels come from outside the UK. | 
Fiona Mactaggart MP, who as a home office minister was in charge of tackling prostitution until 2006, dismissed argu- 
ments that prostitution was an inevitable part of society, adding: “We have always had murder - that doesn't make it 


right. The price of prostitution is enormously high for women...[And] the more vulnerable the woman is, the cheaper 
the price is for men.” 
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IMMUNISATION PROGRAMME TO INCLUDE ROUTINE HPV VACCINATION 
This October the Health Secretary announced the introduction of a human papilloma virus (HPV) immunisation 
programme to routinely vaccinate girls aged 12 - 13 years of age against cervical cancer. 

The vaccination programme with start in September and there will also be a two-year catch up campaign starting in 
Autumn 2009 for girls up to 18 years. 

In England there are about 2200 cases of cervical cancer a year, with about 800 deaths. It’s predicted introducung 
the HPV vaccine will save the lives of around 400 women each year. 

However the vaccine doesn’t protect women from all forms of the virus that cause cervical cancer, so smear testing 
will continue after the HPV vaccine has been introduced. Women over the age of 18 won't be eligible for vaccination 
on the NHS (this cut-off has been imposed because it’s meant to work best on women before they become sexually 
active) so smear tets remain the best line of defence against cervical cancer for most women. Remember to keep your 


smear appointment. i 
the info 


During a smear test a 
normalities. Accordin 


NEW OPINION POLL SHOWS BRITISH PUBLIC FAVOUR REFORM OF 

ABORTION LAW 

A new opinion poll commissioned by Abortion Rights and published in October clearly shows that a majority of peo- 
ple in Britain (5296) believe that the current law on abortion — which requires women needing abortions to seek the 
permission of two doctors - is in need of reform. 

The results of the poll were published on 23rd October to coincide with a global abortion conference in London; 
marking 40 years of legal abortion in Britain and looking at the devastating impact of unsafe abortion around the 
world. 

The poll yet again confirms that an overwhelming majority of people in Britain (83%) support a woman's right to 
choose to have an abortion. 

The results echo the support from the British Medical Association, The Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynae- 
cologists and the Royal College of Nursing — all of whom unanimously support the removal of two doctors' signatures 
in the first trimester. | | 

As the law currently stands abortion is the only medical procedure that requires the permission of two doctors 
other than the involuntary treatment under the Mental Health Act. 

There is concern among pro-choice campaigners that women seeking abortion may experience delays if a doctor's 
personal beliefs are opposed to abortion — meaning a woman has to go on to find another doctor to approve her 
decision. Furthermore, 16 per cent of women in the UK pay privately for abortion services, which campaigners feel is 
partly due to a postcode lottery of service provision. 


PLAN TO CLOSE 15 WOMENS PRISONS SO WOMEN CAN BE CLOSER TO HOME 
Proposals to close 15 women’s jails and replace them with a network of small custodial units that will allow female 
prisoners to be held closer to home were announced in December. 

A study of women in the criminal justice system, led by Baroness Corton and commissioned following the deaths 
of six women in 12 months in Styal prison, made 42 recommendations including the proposal that 15 women’s jails 
should close within ten years. 

It also suggested that only women sentenced to more than two years would be held in custody; all other female crimi- 
nals would receive community punishments. | 

However huge sums of money have just been allocated to the creation of three new super prisons, known as ‘titan’ 
jails, and no funding has been earmarked for the new women’s units. Juliet Lyon, Director of the Prison Reform Trust, 
said that without money, little would change for women in the justice system. 
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Are women 


riceless? 


A PERSPECTIVE KE 


Aulelia Kashoro 


TF an 


Cows and goats may be farm animals but when it comes 
to weddings for the Buhaya tribe of Western Tanzania, 
these animals can form part of a controversial practice 
still involving women worldwide: bride-price (or 'mahari' 
as it is Known in Swahili). 


According to a 2004 BBC article’, “Bride price or dowry 
was revered as a symbol of sincerity and good faith 

that brought together the bride's and groom's families”. 
Western understanding of dowry tends to view it an 
institution that objectifies women, but is this practice a 
valuable marker of cultural identity? 


Opinions of women from areas in which dowry is the 
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norm indicate an acceptance and perception of value is 
attributed to the practice. 


“If it was good enough for our ancestors then who the 
hell are we? We are who we are today because of them 
and despite time no one can separate that fact” argues 
Kemi, a Tanzanian woman living in Dar-es-Salaam. Tra- 
dition is still at the centre of this debate and traditions 
that are seen by those involved to be a signifier of their 
culture can be difficult to change. 


The 'Scramble for Africa' in the 19th century entrenched 
colonialism on the continent. This meant that culture 
has become a highly prized commodity in itself for the 


UOSUTJOI(J EA UONENSTIII 


citizens of African states in a post-colonial era. “Most 
people who receive bride price do so not out of any wish 
to profit from their daughters. Rather, they do so out of 
cultural nostalgia. Iheir over-riding concern is to pre- 
serve their culture; explains Professor Frederick Kaijage 
of the University of Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. 


Does bride-price demean women? Kemi disagrees, not- 
ing that “Some traditions one might say are barbaric but 
in this case, it’s harmless and keeps us in good spirit .Per- 
haps bride-price is a harmless bit of fun. However not 

all women who originate from areas that practice dowry 
believe this, “This bride-price is not for everybody’, 
explains Jennifer, a Tanzanian expatriate in Nairobi. “It 
should be abolished completely; Jennifer concludes. In 
an ideal world, complete abolition would be ideal: no 
cows being tugged along and no grand ceremony with 
everyone's eyes glued at the bride as if she is float at a pa- 
rade. However, in Uganda, the Domestic Relations Bill of 
2004 claimed that it would aim to “redefine bride price 
as an optional marriage gift” according to the article “A 
Price Above Rubies”. Banning bride-price with a blanket 
law may not work since people flout laws but it would be 
symbolic in showing zero-tolerance for the practice and 
would further incite discussion amongst the people who 
carry great weight on this topic: its’ supporters. 


Looking beyond the surface and the exchange of gifts 
that takes place with a dowry, is there more to its’ mean- 
ing than there initially appears to be? 

“There is an element of sexism, for sure, but we should 
not view this in a reductionist way. The assumption is 
that the parents of the girl are parting with their dear 
one who leaves home to join another family for which 
she will bear children and provide other services. The 
bride’s parents will also miss her company. Bride-price is 
a way to console the girl’s parents for their loss’, explains 
Professor Kaijage. | 


Professor Kaijage implies bride-price can function as 

a cushion of comfort. “In Buhaya, betrothal gifts were 
exchanged. It was not a one-way transaction. The fam- 
ily of the groom paid bride price, for sure, but after the 
wedding, the relatives of the bride made several trips to 
the home of the newly wed to bring gifts: food and drink 
in particular?” 


Does the fact that the bride's family pitch in afterwards 
reduce the implication of 'payment' that is so often as- 
sociated with bride-price? On the surface, it may appear 
to do so yet it does not change the fact that the woman is 
paid for first, not the man. 


In Black Looks, Afro-American feminist scholar bell 
hooks notes that black female sexuality was fictively 
constructed in popular rap and R&B songs as commod- 
ity — sexual service for money and power. In the context 
of her essay, hooks is referring to the African-American 
female experience during a time of racism and sexism; 
interestingly, this statement can be applied to bride- 
price affecting women worldwide irrespective of race. 
This is because by purchasing the bride, the groom-to- 
be is receiving power and a female commodity. 


According to the Africa Feel Free Network, “the practice 


reguires that the cows be refunded if a marriage breaks 
down. This often ties women to abusive relationships 
because they cannot afford the refund.’ If domestic 
violence is a by-product of bride-price in rural areas, it 
is obvious that bride-price does not have the emotional 
and physical welfare of the female at heart. Female 
genital mutilation has received plenty of press due to 
its’ disastrous effects on women’s bodies but we should 
not forget that if bride-price means that men can beat 
women, their bruises matter just as much. 


In the article ‘A Price Above Rubies; it is quoted that 

“in addition, men who have paid for their brides often 
expect complete acguiescence when it comes to sex.” If 
‘acquiescence’ is expected and not returned, rape and 
sexual assault can be consequences. These violations of 
our bodies should not be tolerated for anything, least of 
all for the sake of culture. 


Bride-price ensures that women are bound to the rules 
of ‘pleasing their men’ because after all, once purchased, 
patriarchal thinking would assume that the ‘goods’ must 
be tested...right? This symbolism underlines the idea 
that bride-price is a relic of our past and it’s associations 
with ownership are potentially dangerous. Traditions 
can and should be questioned when they impact nega- 
tively on the people involved. The tradition of bride- 
price deservedly comes under fire because it compounds 
stereotypes that leave women at the starting line of what 
men may have already won: the rat race of equality. 


1. BBC URL: http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/world/africa/3604892.stm 
2. Inter Press Agency article, Price above Rubies url: http://www.ipsnews.net/africa/interna. 


asp?idnews=22462 
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Tinsel Edwards and Twinkle Troughton 


Pushing Pussy 


One Pa 
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Does going to a gig these days ever inspire a sinking feeling of disappointment as the barrage of garage-rock guitar 
thrashing, skinny jeans and sweaty-serious jaw jutting begins - yet again? Have the tall, skinny young men juddering 
about love and other important things become banal? Does it ever seem that the sight of a female on stage is almost 
gimmick like? Well Catherine Kemp has met up with some women who have set about trying to change the situa- 


tion... 


It's 11 o'clock on a Sunday morning and I'm sitting in 

a bar in fashionable Hoxton Sguare, drinking Bloody 
Marys with the girls from City Lights and The Fairies 
Band. They're glammed-up in sunglasses, seguins, short 
skirts, stilettos - the lot — and talking brightly about their 
new record label, Pushing Pussy Records. 


Pushing Pussy Records is a platform for female and male 
artists: the rule is that there has to be at least one pair of 
stilettos in each band. The label is as much a commercial 
enterprise as it is a political movement. These girls are 
seasoned self-promoters, with years of experience per- 
forming in the independent rock scene and promoting 
their bands around London. But egually they've experi- 
enced the difficulties of being taken seriously as female 
musicians, and want to do something about it. 


Starting a record label had been part of the plan for both 
bands for a long time. Twinkle Troughton from The Fair- 
ies Band explains, “We wanted to come up with an angle 
and start a label rather than just release a single. I came 
up with the girl slant and the word Pussy got stuck in my 
head” It all came together earlier this year when Spar- 
kle Marple, another member of The Fairies Band, had a 
moment of drunken inspiration and called up her fellow 
band members excitedly with the name Pushing Pussy. 
The Fairies Band joined forces with City Lights shortly 


afterwards and together they set about creating the label. 


Pushing Pussy Records has in part been inspired by their 
experiences as female musicians. Twinkle Troughton 

of The Fairies Band explains, “Boys love being in bands 
with other boys; they love the whole comradery and girls 
don't really work that way. We want boys and girls to 
work together, but because the industry is so male ori- 
entated, there is cause for the flip side of it.” Sara Lights 
of City Lights continues, “People always say to us, who 
writes your songs, who put you together? — I just find 
that guite insulting. The fact is that if it's a guy on stage 
rocking out, no one asks those guestions.' 


With the aid of social networking sites like MySpace, 


independent record labels have been popping up all over 
the place in recent years. “Pushing Pussy is part of this 
trend,” Tinsel Edwards of The Fairies' explains, “but I 
haven't seen anything focusing on women. It is actually a 
really simple concept, but nobody else is really doing it.” 


Bands currently involved with Pushing Pussy are of vari- 
ous genres and reflect the labels' strong desire to repre- 
sent female musicians working alongside their male and 
female counterparts. The idea being that women can be 
part of music in various ways, whether they are front- 
ing a band, playing guitars or being at the back playing 
the drums. The Fairies Band is essentially a sexy, trashy 
punk stage-show, fronted by three ladies who wear short 
skirts and fairy wings and leap about with a beer in 


'one hand and microphone in the other. City Lights is a 


three-piece rock band, likened to both Led Zeppelin and 
The Slits. They are the only all-female band on the label. 

The Johnsons are a psycho-billy punk band with a crazy, 

feline-esque singer called Pussycat Johnson. Fatels are a 

garage-rock/indie band, with a female drummer. 


The label is not all about making a statement and having 
a niche, it’s also about broadening people’s perception of 
music. Sara Lights explains, “We want to open peoples 
eyes, get them into new music and to say it’s good music, 
it’s credible and it has got a female aspect to it.’ 


The girls are aware however, that not all female musi- 
cians will agree with the feminist slant of Pushing Pussy 
Records. When they began the label, they contacted all 
of the girl bands they liked and asked them if they'd like 
to be involved. The overwhelming majority were very 
interested but some didn’t agree with the girl slant at 

all. Twinkle Troughton describes, “They say, why should 
it be like that? It should be an equal playing field. They 
think it’s belittling. But the fact of the matter is that it’s a 
male dominated industry.’ Sparkle Marple adds, “I think 
it’s very much a time for girls to support and help each 
other; it's a united thing. 


www.myspace.com/pushingpussyrecords 
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Film is a Feminist Issue: 


Sofia Coppola and Fragile Femininity 


Collette Teesdale 


To me, Sofia Coppola is something of an enigma. Her 
films are luxuriously lit, dreamlike explorations of female 
experience, bathed in a hipster soundtrack and dressed 
head to toe in candy coloured pastels. Coppola is adored 
by many and abhorred by those who would character- 
ise her work to date as visually stunning but politically 
empty of meaning. Her notoriety as the daughter of the 
great Francis Ford Coppola has undoubtedly had an im- 
pact upon Sofia Coppola's status as a female director. Yet 
Coppola’s three successful features have seemingly put 
pay to the critics who would cite the power of nepotism 
over what is arguably pure talent and ability. 


But, while Coppola may have a real eye for depicting 

the frustration and internal processes of young women 
within her films, is there any substance within all that 
style? Yes, each film may be a beautifully realised product 
of Coppola's stylistic vision, but as one of the few female 
directors in Hollywood she has been placed in an envi- 
able position of power and I’m left wondering - is Sofia 
Coppola a feminist? 


The question of Coppola's political persuasion is already 
a contentious one as any internet search will reveal. The 
Web houses a plethora of heated feminist debate on blog 
and film review sites alike. While some find her recent 
epic Marie Antoinette to be proof of her feminist motiva- 
tions, others see her films as simply vacuous, self- ob- 
sessed and more interested in showing female victim- 
hood than any workable solutions to female struggle or 
any satisfying sense of empowerment. It is clear to me 
that there is no rallying cry of feminist diatribe evident in 
Coppola's three films to date. Her motivations, it seems, 
are far more subtle. 


Coppola is often asked why her films concentrate on rep- 
resentations of stifled femininity and her reply is simply 
that she feels that no one else has managed to capture 
adolescent female experience with any degree of au- 
thenticity. Coppola's film adaptation of Jeffrey Eugenides 
novel The Virgin Suicides, attempts to do just this. But 
Coppola's Lisbon sisters are otherworldly, ethereal beings 
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who seem to exist at a distance from us. Throughout the 
film, they are as far from us as they are from the neigh- 
bourhood boys who lust after their imprisoned feminin- 
ity and this detracts power from their story. The violence 
of the sisters’ final act of suicide and escape is overshad- 
owed by the boys’ feelings of loss and the male narra- 
tor effectively tells their story for them. Overtaking any 
sense of their collective of female voices, they are never 
able to speak for themselves. The Lisbon sisters are tra- 
versing adolescence within a strict Catholic upbringing 
that fences them in and suffocates their potential. Being 
a young woman, Coppola suggests, is a fragile existence 


and female fragility is central to each of her films. 


In Lost in Translation we meet Charlotte (Scarlett Jo- 
hansson), who is trapped in an unfulfilling marriage with 
no real sense of her own identity beyond that of 'wife, 

or any awareness of her desired career after graduation. 
Charlotte has joined her photographer husband John 

on a working holiday. She wanders the streets of Japan, 
adrift in a culture she neither understands nor belongs 


to: 


Bob: What are you doing? 

Charlotte: My husband’s a photographer, so he's here 
working. I wasn't doing anything so I came along. 
Bob: What do you do? 

Charlotte: I'm not sure yet, actually. 


The friendship/romance she begins with fellow lost soul 


Bob Harris (Bill Murray) is seen to be the only thing to 
help her find a renewed focus and fulfilment: 


Charlotte: I just don't Know what I'm supposed to be. 
Bob: You'll figure that out. Ihe more you know who you 
are, and what you want, the less you let things upset you. 


While I find the film's depiction of Japan breathtaking 
and the characterisations of Charlotte and Bob are spot- 
on, Coppola is on shaky ground. The suggestion here 
appears to be that again it is a relationship with a man 
that must define our ‘lost’ heroine, and that she is unable 


to find purpose and contentment alone or in her rela- 
tionships with other women which are in scant supply 
throughout the film. 


Marie Antoinette (Kirstin Dunst) is similarly about a 
trapped young woman, albeit one thrust into a position 
of great responsibility and imprisoned by the expecta- 
tions of duty. Marie Antoinette's destiny is to produce an 
heir to the throne and her entire existence serves to fulfil 
this purpose; she is simply a vessel. When she at first 
gives birth to a daughter, her happiness is marred by the 
expectation and necessity of producing a male heir: 


Marie-Antoinette: [to her first-born, a daughter] Oh, you 
were not what was desired, but that makes you no less 
dear to me. A boy would have been the Son of France, 
but you Marie Terese shall be mine. 


When she finally gives birth to a son, he is paraded 
around the grounds of Versailles to great celebration. 
Marie Antoinette is seen to be a victim of the power of 
male patriarchy and of the revolutionary propaganda 
that eventually condemns her to death, a death alluded 
to in the film but not seen. Her strength, it seems, is in 
her silence, her bravery and guiet desperation. Coppola's 
latest offering is a film about expectation, isolation and 
unfulfilling relationships which are the central tenants of 
her other two features. It is a sumptuous feast visually, 
with a contemporary soundtrack that allows us to con- 
nect with Marie Antoinette as a sort of timeless heroine; 
a victim of celebrity and excess, but to me it doesn't really 
say anything new. 


So that is a nail (or two) in the coffin of Coppola's femi- 
nist credentials. However, there is one more film that is 
less heard of, that may reveal slightly more. Coppola's 
first real work was the short film Lick the Star, completed 
in 1996 whilst Coppola was still at film school. Although 
the emphasis in Lick the Star is again on adolescent girls, 
I would suggest that it is a darker, and far stronger, piece 
of work. The film follows a small cligue of young girls 
whose ringleader, Chloe, plans to orchestrate the poison- 


ing of the sexist boys in their year. Chloe is the gueen bee 
of the high school society and her plan is to render the 
boys pliable and weak - even dead - by poisoning them 
with arsenic - a plan codenamed ‘lick the star’ (appar- 
ently ‘kill the rats’ backwards). Shot in black and white, 
and saturated in Coppola’s now trademark use of light 
(Lance Acord was director of photography here too as 
with her later films) Lick the Star follows Chloe, a se- 
ductive, sexually confident and seemingly fearless girl 

as she reigns over the other three girls. Chloe’s plot to 
poison the ‘rats’ leads ultimately to her downfall, acting 
as a catalyst for another girl in the group to overturn her 


status and render her a powerless loner who attempts 


suicide. It is a cycle of change; one girl being overthrown 


and another reinstated in her place within the perilous 


adolescent politics the girls must survive. Social standing 
is unstable for the girls and Coppola gives a real sense of 
the building anxiety and claustrophobia that forms their 
world. Chloe’s transformation from tough ‘it’ girl with 
her cigarettes, dark lipstick and riot girl/punk sound- 
track, to a lost and uncertain young girl who attempts to 
kill herself in the face of a swathe of bullying, is affect- 
ing. Chloe becomes an outcast but is also freed from 

the matrix of expected behaviours the girls live within. 
Perhaps it is Chloe’s attempt to destroy/control the boys 
that is the final overstepping of an unwritten boundary. 
The other girls endure the sexism of men but all secretly 
desire to be adored by them. 


Having seen Lick the Star, I am now even more confused 
by Coppola's ultimate message Each of her films are 
preoccupied with showing the treachery of other women, 
fulfilment through relationships with men and a dreamy, 
fragile and powerless existence. It may be that these films 
and the young women they portray are simply reflections 
of Coppola herself, growing up in a world dominated by 
her father and brothers. As beautiful and moving as her 
depictions of fragile young women are, I yearn to see 

her graduate to more adult concerns. Perhaps now, with 
three successful feature films under her belt, Coppola 
might deliver something with a little more bite, some- 
thing darker and more substantial like the early short 
film that held so much promise. 
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Feminism and Faith 


-Orlanda Ward 


I tried to make a promise to myself this week: that when 
admitting I was a Christian I would not apologise. I 
would not immediately list the issues where I do not 
agree with the American evangelical right. I would not 
crowbar into the conversation the fact that my mother is 
gay, and I stood in church reading from the Bible when 
she wed her wife. That I am a feminist, and for me Chris- 
tianity necessarily implies feminism- yet my feminism is 
not dependent on my faith. The list goes on. 


Abortion. Homosexuality. The immediate concerns to 
which I try to provide cheap, guick- fire answers for fear 
of judgement. Perhaps this fear rests on a lack of faith 

in my peers, whatever their beliefs. Perhaps I see such 
hellfire damnation from certain prominent groups of 
Christians, that I unfairly assume I can expect an inverse 
of the same from my liberal, North London chums. Yet 
it's not just the American evangelical right. Maybe you've 
seen Alastair Duckworth's guirky little animation adver- 
tising the Alpha course in an Odeon near you. Initially, 
you'd be forgiven for assuming that the pastel pink and 
blue paper-chain men and women on the conveyor belt 
to marriage, suburban life and death were an attractively 
packaged indictment against static gender roles. If only it 
were true. If only we feminists had such good PR. If only 
I didn't suffer the urge to protest “But I don't think all 
men are bastards!” Sadly, “I'm not a feminist, but...” has 
become the catchphrase for women of my generation. 
Likewise, “I am Christian, but...” flows too often from my 
own lips. Maybe I just shouldn't talk so much. 


Earlier this year, while certain members of the Catholic 
church where trying to prevent gay couples from adopt- 
ing, I spent hours on the message boards of the The Sun 
newspaper's website. Silence didn't feel like much of an 
option. Over and over again I offered myself as the poster 
_ child for the ‘well adjusted offspring of gay parents” The 
typical response to my claims was the banal comparison 
of gays and paedophiles- an ugly phenomenon that is 
sadly not unknown to raise its head in Alpha literature. 
Of course it’s easy to find crazies and fanatics on the 
internet. However it’s also easy only ever to preach to the 
converted. 


In May of this year, twenty-two year old Somali national, 
Maisha Mohammed was convicted of child destruction 
and given a suspended sentence of twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. Although the baby’s body was never found, 
she was believed to have obtained an illegal termination 
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at least seven and a half months into her pregnancy. 
Some speculated that she sought the abortion because 
the child was illegitimate. The landmark case raised sev- 
eral issues aside from the abortion itself. Not least, the 
fact that the story was barely reported outside Manches- 
ter local news and Asian news demonstrated the lack 

of coverage given to ‘women’s issues’ in the mainstream 
press. Talking of preaching to the converted, The Guard- 
ian cheerfully serves them up as a neatly packaged side- 
order in a weekly supplement. 


Ms Mohammed had grown up in a refugee camp in 
Somalia, and like an estimated eighty-six percent of her 
countrywomen, was unable to read or write. She did not 
give evidence at her trial. Although the precise fate of 
her unborn child remains unclear, it is known that she 
had twice been refused referrals by GP's before being 
passed to the British Pregnancy Advisory Service, who 
deny having been approached by her. Later, in state- 
ments to the police, Ms Mohammed claimed that she 
had miscarried. No evidence has shown that this was 
categorically not the case. 


Less than a fortnight later, Vice-chair of the All-Party 
Parliamentary Pro-Life Group and Conservative MP for 
Congleton, Ann Winterton, sought to introduce a ten 
minute rule bill requiring pregnant women to attend 
counselling and wait a minimum of seven days before 
attempting to gain the referral from two doctors that 
currently necessary before obtaining a termination. 
“Whatever I feel personally about abortion” claimed Ms 
Winterton, “the bill does not seek to tighten the grounds 
(for it)” Referring to her opponents as “pro-abortionists” 
she argued instead that the measure was an attempt to 
ensure women were “fully informed of the health risks 
and possible alternatives.” 


Surely no bad thing in itself; indeed all women are cur- 
rently offered this information without an additional en- 
forced period of perjury. Ann Furedi, Chief Executive of 
the British Pregnancy Advisory Service branded the bill 
“unnecessary and disingenuous” for precisely these rea- 
sons. Meanwhile, secretary of the All Party Parliamen- 


tary Pro-Choice and Sexual Health Group and Labour 


MP for Crawley, Laura Moffat, has expressed concerns 
that the bill would “lead to delays for women seeking an 
abortion...(and) inevitably the more socially deprived 
and excluded women would be more affected” Perhaps 
surprisingly, Maisha Mohammed was not mentioned. 


This could have been different had her case been more 
widely reported. 


This year is the fortieth anniversary of the 1967 Abor- 
tion act and Ms Winterton's defeated bill was the third 
seeking to amend it in eight months. Medical profession- 
als are divided on the issue and increasing numbers of 
new doctors are opting out of performing the procedure. 
Battle lines continue to be drawn between right and left, 
religious and secular culture. At the dawn of the new 
millennium, open homophobia had re-emerged in main- 
stream politics on both sides of the Atlantic. Meanwhile, 
far right religious groups famously staged campaigns of 
firebombing and assassination against abortion provid- 
'ers. We are told we live in a post-modern, post-feminist 
age where modernist ideology no longer carries political 
weight. Blair's third way and now Cameron's new poli- 
tics. Yeah. Right. 


Yet there are those who are trying to somehow move, if 
not beyond these guestions, at least towards some sort 
of reconciliation. Shane Claiborne, self styled Jesus-lov- 
ing revolutionary and Banksy of the Christian world is 
pragmatic and tempered in his stance on abortion. He 
admits that if he wishes to publicly oppose it, he'd better 
be fighting damn hard for proper support for women at 
all levels- emotional, financial, spiritual, whatever. And 
while this may be controversial, to a certain extent I take 
sympathy with his views. While it should never, ever 

be assumed that any woman takes the decision lightly, 

I can't help but wonder if alternatives would feel more 
viable if mothers, particularly single mothers, didn't 

get such a raw deal. Child rearing is a thankless task 

for many. We are all aware that affordable, good guality 
housing and childcare are in scarce supply, as are decent 
wages and flexible employment for those mothers who 
work. Those who choose to devote themselves entirely to 
motherhood in their children's earliest years face piti- 
ful benefits and heavy disapproval if they aren't lucky 
enough to have a partner bringing home the.bacon. This 
is old news I know, yet talking of a woman's right to 
choose, focus on improvement in all these areas is des- 
perately needed is she to be presented with more than a 
rock and a hard place. 


Claiborne has unfortunately missed the point on this 

issue however. Furthermore, my limited sympathy with 
his sentiment is entirely irrelevant. Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Rowan Williams touched on the subject in his 


Freedom and Slavery speech for the Wilberforce Lec- 
ture Trust in April of this year. Outlining the distinction 
between public and private morality, Williams stated 
that, “Personal morality is precisely that.” He argued that 
in the case of abortion or homosexuality, “you could not 
easily claim that the Christian who objects is morally 
compromised by the choices of others, particularly when 
the law allows for conscientious exceptions.’ Therefore 
Christian political activism which attempts to limit 

the freedoms of others in the private sphere, cannot be 
justified on moral or religious grounds. This is in stark 
contrast to those acts of the state, which limit the free- 
dom of all its citizens by universally implicating them in 
morally guestionable actions. “Not in my name” is a fair 
cry in relation to an unjust war. A doctor who performs 
an abortion does so in no-one's name but their own. 


As a feminist or Christian or any other label with which 
we choose to adorn ourselves, it's often hard to avoid 
being positioned as “for” or “against, ticking a series of 
boxes in one column or the other. It's all too easy to fo- 
cus on divisive issues, pre-empt a negative or disapprov- 
ing response and loose sight of a wider commitment 

to social justice. Ihis may have to do with focusing on 
“for” rather than “against, something that both feminist 
and Christian groups could benefit from. Prevention is 
always better than cure and encouragement is always 
more effective than disapproval. So too is co-operation 
desirable over conflict. Yet these simple platitudes are 
far easier in theory than practice. It's less tough to sit on 
the ideological fence or criticise from the sidelines than 
it is to commit to something positive. Even for those 
who exist in a socially liberal, cosmopolitan metropolis, 
publicly identifying as a feminist can take some cour- 
age in today's world. Likewise, publicly identifying as a 
Christian hasn't been the easiest thing in mine. Though 
it can sometimes feel so, these groups are of course by 
no means mutually exclusive, and both are painfully 
dogged by factionalism and infighting. In both faith and 
feminism, we must take pride in those positive values 
with which we identify ourselves: striving towards a fair, 
egual and just world. As for our ideological opponents, 
I'm starting with Winterton's fellow Conservative and _ 
near-namesake, Ann Widdecombe: a nice girl who fell 
in with a bad crowd and a case for feminist evangelism if 
ever I saw one. Amen. 
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Why woman is still the hardest 
word to say. 


Moira Macdonald 
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“Woman” It's the hardest word to say. You don't believe 
it? Or maybe it's just not occurred to you that that ghastly 


word ‘lady’ flourishes purely because most people find it - 


impossible to call a woman a woman? Well OK, maybe it 
is harder to say the word lesbian, but the chance to avoid 
saying woman happens more often than the chance to 
avoid saying lesbian. So, does it matter? Isn't the word 
'lady' an acceptable alternative to 'woman'? 


Hardly. Own up — don't you hate being called a ‘lady’? 
And isn't hard to object every time it happens, easier to 
wimp out and crumple up inside? Amazingly, even after 
being totally trashed by Little Britain's mocking ‘Laydee, 
‘lady’ still seems to be used by most in preference to 
‘woman’ You can even hear women say ‘lady’ rather than 
‘woman; especially if they are speaking to children about 
a specific woman. 


Why? Firstly - how did 'lady' get stuck onto our tongues? 
And secondly - what is wrong with the word ‘woman? 


In the days when people spoke Old English “wifman” re- 
ferred to a female and “weepman” referred to a male. That 
was when the word ‘man’ didn't belong to either gender 
and genuinely could mean female or male, before men 
dropped the “weep” part of their word and just used ‘man’ 
to mean themselves. And we all know the struggle ever 
since to get them to stop saying that he includes she and 
man includes woman — but let’s not go there for now. 


As for the word lady, it had an innocent enough start in 
life. In Old English it was “hlaefdige” from hlaf “bread” 
and -dige “maid”, the bread maker, which was an impor- 
tant function and had a certain amount of status. That 
link with higher social status carried on through the 
years, and of course, in our class-divided society today 
the title ‘Lady’ is actually an ‘upper’ class honorific. It was 
only from the late 1800's that the word 'lady' began com- 
monly to be used in preference to ‘woman. 


Late 1800's? Yes, you've got it. The Victorian era — when 
men freaked out about gender and almost the only active 
thing any woman (sorry, ‘lady’) could do was faint. She 
certainly couldn't enjoy sex. Even seeing or mentioning 
legs was taboo.. 


It was the era of the ‘fallen woman’ and the ‘Lady with the 
' Lamp; Florence Nightingale — amongst whose achieve- 
ments was/is considered to be making the nursing pro- 
fession ‘respectable’ i.e. ladylike, not an occupation for 
'fallen woman: 


Contrary to popular opinion about its greatness the 
Victorian Era was an appalling time for women. And it 
was during this anti-woman era that the word ‘lady’ was 


placed in everyone's mouths. Men, you see, had to aspire 
to manliness. A big part of this was Being In Charge. 
Females needed to be controlled, commanded, coerced, 
kept either on a pedestal (and politely called lady) or in 
the gutter (woman of ill repute). 


The Victorian lady was virtuous, obedient, subservient, 
and had no legal status as a person, no rights. But she 
was a ‘nice lady’ and if she avoided becoming ‘unclean; 
i.e. a ‘fallen woman; was seen (in popular myth) as being 
respectable and deserving of politeness by society. That 
is why it’s now so difficult to challenge anyone who uses 
the word ‘lady: The user sees themself as being polite 
and respectful to you. They’ve forgotten, if they ever 
knew, that Victorian ladies found their pedestals dread- 
ful places to be. So your objection to being called a lady 
throws their intended politeness back in their face, and 


— you're the one who sounds rude. 


And here's the second reason why ‘lady’ is seen as polite 
and ‘woman is seen as rude — it's because the word 
'woman' has become a rude word. It goes unchallenged 
as a swear-word, an obscenity, a criticism, a belittlement. 
When you hear it snarled out viciously at a female or 
used sneeringly to make a male feel inferior, when there 
are nasty stereotypes such as “woman driver’, or "old __ 
woman” — does it always feel good to go by the name of 
woman? 


We've seen how gay people are having to defend their 
good name against the way it is trashed by schoolchil- 
dren and degraded by the radio DJ whose attempt to 

be with-it gave that trashing a respectability. Gay once 
meant joyful, bright, appealing. It was a wonderful, em- 
powering name for same-sex orientated people to use to 
refer to themselves. Now, in schools, in the media, it is 
being used to mean rubbish, inferior, undesirable. Will it 
survive this debasement? Can it be rescued? 


And can the word woman be rescued? Not if you dont 
know that it needs to be. Not unless you believe that 
‘lady’ should be left on its Victorian pedestal. How- 
ever, knowledge and belief alone change little. Action is 
needed. Find persuasive ways to tell people who call you 
a ‘lady’ that you prefer to be called a woman — ways that 
allow them not to lose face, or it won't work. And don't 
use the word 'lady' yourself. You may think that goes 
without saying, but you'll be surprised how that awful 
Victorian word will still be sitting ready in your mouth. 


Yes, we need to rescue the word woman, and it won't be 
an easy task or guick. So, if you feel discouraged - just 
remember this — a lady knows her place, but a woman 
can do anything! 
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The rootinest, tootenist Ladyfest Special, featuring wise words from wise women on this movement and 


the Riot Grrl ideals that spurn it on. Plus, more information for those with the gargantuan thirst for such 
things. - 


ILLUSTRATED: Steven Larder 
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LADYFEST MEANS YOU 


Red Chidgey 


'Make it happen' is the mantra for a new breed of DIY feminists behind Ladyfests, a series of community-led festivals 
'made by women, for women: With over a hundred gatherings taking place across the globe, from Poland to Jakarta, 
Red Chidgey considers what makes these little art expos so popular. 


Mixing arts and activism with dance parties and bake 
sales, Ladyfest is shaping up to be the third-wave's most 
striking feature, offering a blend of diverse feminisms 
and encouraging women to become feminist event or- 
ganisers for the first time. Its winning formula of com- 
bining good-times with hard-slog delivers impressive 
results but doesn't take itself too seriously; 'One hundred 
and forty-four hours of music, art, performance, work- 
shops, films, adventures, debates and laugh until you cry 
or pee your pants style fun, was how the first Ladyfest 

in 2000 was billed by its American organisers, a rather 
famous bunch of ex-riot grrrls including Allison Wolfe, 
Tobi Vail and Corin Tucker. Choosing a name just as 
playful as ‘grrr!’ was to ‘girl; ‘Lady’ fest reflects the more 
mature ages of the women involved and offers a fresh 
spin on the womyn’s festival format that has abounded 
since the second wave of the 70s. 


Sounds good, but wondering why you've never heard 

of Ladyfests before? Despite tuning thousands of young 
women into feminism, and heading into its eighth year of 
autonomous festival chapters (across all continents but 
Antarctica), Ladyfest rarely gets reported by the com- 
mercial press — through design, machination or simply 
the lack of P-R savvy from the festival’s volunteer collec- 
tives. Instead, Ladyfest’s momentum lays in celebrating 
feminist outsider-culture and making a platform out of 
amateurism. : 


As DIY events, the festival works by collaboration and 
on-the-spot learning curves. Lo-fi publicity channels 
such as fanzines, cut n paste flyers, and my-space net- 
working sites are pressed into action and some of the 
most influential women in alternative culture have of- 
fered their endorsements: The Raincoats, Penny Arcade, 
Beth Ditto and Le Tigre have previously spoken out in 
support of the festival, as organisers and performers. 
With these connections, Ladyfest has slowly become 
an ‘anti-brand brand; symbolising a mini-rally against 
the sexist fan-fare of corporate culture industries and 
showcasing the hottest independent talent (with fe- 
males forming less than 10% of film directors and most 
gigs unabashed 'boyfests, the incentives for creating or 
visiting your own girl-driven festival seem pretty clear- 
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cut). There’s also the politics. From discussion groups 
on surviving rape to advice on making your own media, 
labour organising to radical parenting, the Ladyfest 
palette caters for the activist and the curious alike. For 
those wanting something more hands-on, there’s often a 
smorgasbord of creative workshops teaching you how to 


drum, dj, sing, or stitch your own Polaroid picture with 
thread. 


As well as its quirky and eclectic programming, the fest’s 
popularity lays in its structural openness: anyone lady- 
identified can apply to perform (whether professional or 
first-timers) and anybody can announce a new Ladyfest 
chapter in their hometown. Three unspoken rules have 
kept the festival's self-appointed indie credentials in 
check: make sure your event is non-profit (donating cash 
to local women’s causes), stay clear of corporate backing 
(there’s an anti-capitalist tinge to old-school Ladyfests), 
and empower your audience to become creators them- 
selves. The last point is the real crux, as laid out in the 
2003 Ladyfest Manchester’s programme statement: ‘It’s 
about more than just being included; it’s about being the 
festival! 


Allison Wolfe, ebullient singer of the band Bratmobile 
and now chanteuse of Partyline, was one of the brains 
behind the original fest. “I'd been frustrated with the 
state of music, all these macho boy music festivals that 
were so corporate and mainstream” she explains, in a 
newly published retrospective on riot grrrl, Revolution 
Girl Style Now by Black Dog publishers. “The purpose 
of Ladyfest was to be like NO we need to take back our 
alternative culture, we need to all be responsible for be- 
ing creators and participants in our communities and in 
our culture” 


Part of Ladyfest's success is that the inaugural event took 
place in the grrrl mecca of Olympia, Washington with 
stellar-acts like Cat Power, The Butchies, Bratmobile, 
The Gossip and Sleater-Kinney lighting up the bill. Over 
2,000 people made the pilgrimage and $30,000 proceeds 
were donated to two local charities, no mean feat for a 
grassroots event. In true DIY style, the torch was guickly 
passed on for others to determine the future of the fes- 
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tival; come, give, criticize, and support. Then go home 
and plan one in your town; the organisers instructed the 
crowd. 


A clutch of Scottish women did just that and Ladyfest ` 

: was brought to the UK in 2001 (with four other fests 
happening in the USA that same year). The UK has since 
played host to seventeen fests in total, with Manchester, 
London and Cork scheduled for 2008. 


Manchester 03 organiser Humey Saeed sees this can-do 
ethos as inherently empowering. “DIY approaches [to 
organising] can demystify things, you realise just how 
much you are capable of, given the opportunity, which is 
very feminist to me, getting rid of the engrained idea that 
we ‘can't’ do certain things, or that women don't do cer- 
tain things.” Past organiser Marion Dawson considers the 
non-hierarchical nature of the festival process, where no 
one is 'boss' and everyone should be jointly responsible 
for the festival outcome (including the audience), as em- 
bodying an “unconventional, slightly anarchic approach 
to feminist politics” 


Taking a different position to high-profile events such as 
the Michigan Womyn's Music Festival, men and trans- 
gendered people are also encouraged to attend and be- 
come organisers at Ladyfest; an 'inclusive' attitude which 
seems to characterise the third-wave movement more 
generally. 


Yet in some circles the Ladyfest name is permanently 
blotted. The fest typically draws a largely white punk- 
rock crowd willing to travel to each event, often creat- 
ing a niche gathering that fails to draw locals from its 
host city. Being too ‘extreme; creating ‘girl ghettos’ and 


contributing to women's burden of unpaid labour have 
all been accusations levelled at Ladyfest — by women 
previously involved in the movement who think its time 
for a change of format. 


Elizabeth Keenan, an ethnomusicologist at Columbia 
University studying the politics of Ladyfest, weighs in on 
the impact of the festival. “The limitations are that the 
effects are temporary. People go home at the end, and 
maybe they've learned something about feminist organ- 
ising, or attended a few workshops, but what do they do 
to create a continuous community?” 


The Bakery (London), Kaffegueeria (Manchester), and 
Magical Girl (Dublin), amongst others, are all post- 
Ladyfest collectives who continue to put on cultural 
and educational events in their communities, fusing 
DIY spark with outreach agendas, such as hosting 
zine-making workshops for young women and screen- 
ing gueer-positive films. This reliance on culture being 
the medium and the message has its pitfalls however, 
often failing to engage with the social structures lying 
behind the marginal treatment of women. “Ladyfest in 
general has an ambivalent relationship with the history 
of feminism,’ says Dawson. “In one sense, it continues a 
tradition of doing it yourself, of using music and art and 
consciousness raising, which were certainly features of 
the second wave, if not the first. But it's different because 
it doesn't have particular goals. It's more about self-em- 
powerment.” 


POWER UP! Up and coming Ladyfests, 2008 
www.ladyfestlondon.co.uk ` 
www.myspace.com/ladyfestcork 
www.myspace.com/ladyfestmanchester 


FEAST OE THE FEST 


Bristol 2007 27 Aug — 2 Sept 


An installation in the ladies Po 
-loos created by Ladyfest ` 


organisers Liz Payne and Corey Orbison’s songs have a 
en e, Emily Dawson entitled clear political motivation that 
“What do you See when you was delineated by Michael's 
It was important that the look in the Mirror?”... was — speech about his place in femi- 
festival was inclusive to all designed to get women to nism, and how the band want 
men and women, and that look at themselves and write men and women to come to- 
means parents too...children . down their responses, as gether and support one another 
got involved in hat making 'well as provoking response as feminists, instead of hurting 
and colouring in by covering the toilets in ar- each other, as is so often the 
ticles and collages discuss- case. 


ing women’s relationships GN 
with their bodies. 


London 2008 9 - 11 May 
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'People right from the start told us “Oh, you 
can't do this, you can't put on a whole festival. 
Oh, there are channels you gotta go through, 
agents and promoters and curators and graphic 
designers”...blah blah blah. Yeah right. Well 
that's bullshit and we proved it. You can fly your 
favourite bands over from halfway across the 
world and you can find empty places to put on 
shows and you can take over a cinema for over 
a week and you don't have to be a “professional” 
So now you do your own Ladyfest in your own 
town cuz we want to come to it? 
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Lë Ladyfest Bristol 2003 programme 


Thanks to Sarah and Giselle of Ladyfest London, Sian 
of Ladyfest Bristol and Red with her amazing archive of 
quotes and photos [which became illustrations] for con- 
tributing all the text and images. 
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Roter: Yesterday's Revolution, 
Tomorrow's Inspiration 


Melanie Pollak ` 


The challenge in writing about the Riotgrrrl movement is that no one who participated in it really wants to 
talk about it at great length, which shouldn't be surprising given that one of the cornerstones of the move- 
ment was a grand scale media blackout. 15 years later the players have all moved on, but the attitude is still 
alive and seething. The big thing we are left to ponder is not whether Riotgrrrl was a relevant movement, 

because it was, but rather to examine what kind of legacy the movement created. | 


t 
\ 


In the beginning 


The Riotgrrrl movement began in the United States as 

a response to the rising conservative political climate 

of the early 1990s that chose to target women's rights. 
Women in their late teens and early 20s took up the call 
to arms when the first President George Bush passed the 
“gag rule”; an order that prevented physicians at feder- 
ally funded healthcare clinics from giving their female . 
patients reproductive advice. 'This rule directly targeted 
a womans right to choose as well as access to impor- 
tant medical information, and served as the spark that 
ignited the Riotgrrrl movement. 


Women were mobilizing, once again, into what would 
be known as the “third wave” of feminism to call into 
guestion political campaigns targeting the restriction 
and reduction of, not only reproductive freedom, but 
affirmative action programs, healthcare for the poor, 
egual education opportunities, and sexual harassment in 
the workplace. Feminist strongholds from the “second 
wave” such as Betty Friedan and Gloria Steinem were 
actively speaking out and encouraging younger women 
to become involved in setting the pace for their own 
futures, and Riotgrrrl was the answer to their call for 
youth action. 


Music was one aspect of Riotgrrrl, but a far bigger 
component was the Do-It-Yourself mentality. Riotgrrrls 
wrote and published their own literature bypassing the 
corporate publishing system. Riotgrrrls created art and 
chose to show it in abandoned warehouses usurping the 
mainstream artist/gallery owner food chain. Riotgrrrls 
made loud punk music in back alley studios with leaky 
roofs and played small clubs for no money, which com- 
pletely went against the established music industry at 
that time. Their efforts to bring about awareness gained 
them media attention, but it was far less than kind. 


The movement's hatred of the media was birthed out of © 
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the first name it was given by corporate media: Foxcore. 
It was the tail end of the glory days for the macho, hair 
metal contingent, and as grunge was hitting like a fire- 
storm, efforts were made by corporate music and media 
to keep the status quo. In their myopic world, rock was 
for guys, and girls were there to serve as the sad girl- 
friend who inspired the routine and scripted ballad, or 
the groupie who provided the backstage pleasure. Girls 
weren't supposed to rock hard, bang out killer guitar 


_ riffs, or call into question the status quo. A handful of 


gals such as L7, Bikini Kill, Huggy Bear, Babes in Toy- 
land, Bratmobile, and Hole refused to be brushed under 
the rug or stay quiet, so the corporate media fired back 
with the demeaning label, Foxcore. | 


Fortunately, Foxcore went extinct quickly. Nirvana, the 
biggest band in the universe in early ‘90s did something 
unprecedented, they took Riotgrrrl acts on the road with 
them. L7 and Breeders opened for Nirvana, and Kurt 
Cobain further championed the movement, not only, 

by calling himself a feminist, but also by legitimizing 

the raw talent in the movement. On many occasions he 
cited Sonic Youth’s Kim Gordon as a huge inspiration. 
However, the paradox in this gratitude was that Riotgrrrl 
still had to be legitimized by a male and sold to a male- 
centric media in order to exist to the public realm as 
something more than a fad. 


The media also tried to define and glam up Riotgrrrls. 
They wanted all Riotgrrrls to be the Winona Ryder 
character from Reality Bites; independent, creative, 
somewhat angst-ridden, but beautiful and in search of 
the boyfriend to complete their life, However, Riotgrrrl 
couldn't be defined, and rejected conventional ideals of 
beauty. In one of the most blatant displays of exploit- 
ing the media's need for a beauty standard, L7 appeared 
on stage at Lollapalooza in 1994 with white out makeup 


covering their faces, eyes caked in swirls of black, and 


bright, obnoxious red lipstick. 


These were a few of the major reasons that throughout 
its run, Riotgrrrl spurned the mainstream media. 


Creatively creating the legend 


Aside from making loud, bold music, Riotgrrrls used 
their time wisely to create awareness for the DIY lifestyle. 
_ It was the beginning of mass media consolidation, and 
corporations seemed to own everything. As the mom 'n' 
pop record and bookstores were on their way to extinc- 
tion, Riotgrrris mobilized to spread the word that despite 
the lack of money or mainstream acceptance, you could 
still do your craft and sell it, you just had to be more 
— grassroots and cleaver. ~ 


Independent magazines began to spring up including a 
small publication bearing the movement’s moniker. All 
over the world from the U.S to Japan to South Africa 

and Great Britain, Riotgrrrls were making zines that 
advised young women on topics such as how to purchase 
good guality musical instruments at low prices, how to 
self-publish your own books and magazines, and how 

to make and market your own clothing. The zines also 
addressed important issues such as lobbying for political 
protection against conservative backlash, how to create 

' sexual harassment awareness campaigns in the work- 
place and on campus, and dealt with issues such as rape 
and egual pay. The shabby, cut 'n paste, photocopied 
zines produced during that time served as a vehicle for 
young women to talk to other young women, without the 
interference of corporate editors who would put the ki- 
bosh on an article based on pressure from their sponsors. 


Movies, comic books, graphic novels, local radio shows, 


if it was a form of creative media, Riotgrrrls were doing it 
r 


without hesitation or the need for approval. 
Riotgrrrl today 


In the era of pop culture suicide gueens like Anna Nicole 
Smith, Britney Spears, Amy Winehouse, Lilly Allen, and 
Lindsay Lohan, a young woman could easily look around 
and wonder what the hell happened to her kind between 
1996 and today? | 


The media might have picked up on Riotgrrrl when it 
' was forced to deal with such an obvious cultural force. 
However, mainstream culture was never particularly 


fond of the idea of women doing things for themselves 
or, more importantly, usurping the corporate model of 
success. They did manage to cherry-pick the female 
empowerment ideal that Riotgrrrl fostered, but manipu- 
lated it into a tool they could use to sell pop music. The 
rise in popularity of the Spice Girls and their pop tarty 
ilk signalled the end of the original Riotgrrrl movement. 
The Spice Girls were everything that Riotgrrrls were 
not; they were girly, happy to just be pretty, didn't really 
discuss anything that challenged conventional roles, 
and mostly, they were easily definable and safe. Riot- 
grrrl was, once again, swept under the carpet as a fringe 
movement. 


Despite best efforts by mainstream culture to diminish 
the impact of Riotgrrrl, the ideals the movement cham- ` 
pioned have not gone away. Women are creating their 
own art, music, and media and are now successfully 
selling it on the internet. The DIY culture has become a 
mainstream phenomenon with everything from books 
on how to throw your own dinner parties to television 
shows that give you a step-by-step process for redeco- 
rating your home on a budget. Although it's likely to 
happen anytime soon, Riotgrrrl deserves the brunt of the 
credit for making DIY culture the mainstream staple it is 
today. | 


It was just 15 short years ago that a group of brave, Gen- 
eration X women stood up and refused to be defined by 
anyone, including their own. They created an awesome 
body of work, as well as an ideal that has changed the 

` way girls think about themselves and the world around 
them. Riotgrrrl was not just a relevant cultural move- 
ment; it was the turning point where women went from 
being the girl in the song to being the girl who is singing 
the song. 


m— ` mmm ` mm ` mm ` mm ` mmm ` emm WEEN WEEN a ` em mm mm mm = FF 


Want more? 
We've got a brand new copy of Riot Grrrl revolution girl | 
style now! to give away. (see review in our new reviews | 
section) 


d 

d 

| 

I 

l The winning name will be drawn at random from all en- ' 
l tries, probably from a woolly hat. Name and address on l 
| an email to competition@subtextmagazine.co.uk before | 
i April 30th 2008. i 
; Hope you win. er | | 

Thanks to Black Dog Publishing for donating the prize. 
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‘Ladyfest demonstrates that beneath the surface of 
this culture is a radical underground of feminist 
artists, musicians, poets, writers, designers, and 
philosophers that you may have never heard of, 

people with ideas, guts and integrity, people who 

| might change your life. 
- Gentleman fest programme, a benefit for Ladyfest Bristol 
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Women's business 


Greenshoes 
Traditional Shoemaking In Devon 


Gill Court 


Control, independence, job satisfaction, flexibility — all great reasons for women to start and run their own business- 
es. Over 1 million women in the UK work for themselves, and women-owned businesses contribute about £60 billion 
to the economy (Dept of Trade and Industry 2007) yet less than 12 per cent of UK businesses are wholly owned by 
women, compared with 44 per cent wholly owned by men (Federation of Small Businesses 2002). 


For the first in a series of articles on women’s businesses Gill Court spoke to Alison Hastie, of Greenshoes, Devon 
based traditional shoemakers, about how and why they got started. 


Greenshoes, was founded by Alison and her business 
partner Sarah back in 1981 after leaving Exeter Univer- 
sity where they both studied English “we just set off with 
£300 each, some of which we'd borrowed. It was slightly 
before you could sign on and start a business, so we 
were very surreptitious for the first year” 


Alison was interested in shoe making because it suited 
her ideals, despite not having previous training in the 
area, I really wanted to make a living using my hands, 
in a very sort of idealistic 70s way. I think a lot of people 
were doing similar [things] and having similar ideas at 
the time. “I'd worked for 18 months as a shoe marker 
with another small business. It's very difficult to get an 
apprenticeship in shoe making, so we've largely learnt 
on the job through going to each others workshops and 
generally learning from one another. I think tradition- 
ally a lot of craft skills are learnt like that, obviously you 
learn at someone's side to begin with and then you do 
your own trials and error and experimentation.” 


However obstacles such as finding your first, affordable, 
premises can throw up challenges when starting out be- 
cause every penny counts. Alison and Sarah were lucky 
to find workspace and support within their community. 
“Tt was all about timing. There was a Women's Centre 
in Totness and they rented out very cheap rooms. We 
got a room for £4 a week. And lots of small businesses 
started there; a toffee business, a knitwear business, it 
was a good place to be and we were able to support each 
other. There aren't Women's Centres in many parts of 
the country now. But it was very much a theme of the 
time. 


“I had a small child. I was married, and we did 50/50 
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with the child care. So we [Greenshoes] just set about 
going in a very simple way, and after a year we were 
earning enough to get going on our own, and be earning 
enough to be paying ourselves.” 


Sharing the problems and stresses was really helpful 

for the founders of Greenshoes, and something Alison 
believes is invaluable “I would encourage [anyone start- 
ing out in business] to have someone to do it with. Even 
if it’s not someone in directly the same businesses as 
you to team up with... a lot of the time you're problem 
solving and it's very easy to be put off. Whereas if there 
are two of you, the chances are if one of you is been a bit 
bludgeoned by things the other one will be a bit more 
cheerful? 


‘Tve never, ever, run Greenshoes on my own it’s always 
been with other women, so all those battles were shared. 
It used to be very hard work to hold things together, 
because shoemaking has got one foot in industry. So 
whenever you're going away from the business, to find 
out stuff, you're into a different industrial world so the 
terminology, the acceptance of women is always slightly 
difficult, especially in the early days, and especially being 
very young.” 


One of the wonderful things you can do with your own 
business is share skills with others and passing on the 
craft is very much a part of Greenshoes, “Everyone here 
is taught within the business, those skills are passed on 
guite rapidly, and then it's just practice. It's like anything 
from ice skating to baking a cake, the more you do it the 
better you get. A lot of hand skills are about practice and 
repetition, that's when you get good and comfortable 
with the raw materials and things.” 


“Becky and I tend 
to kick off [the 
design process] 

and we show [our 
ideas] to the rest 

of the team ... and 
everybody pitches 
in. I tend to do the 
pattern cutting, so 
not all the skills are 
shared, but most of 
them are. In terms 
of the look ofa boot ' 
that's fairly shared. 
The creative process 
is guite organic. 


“[We get our inspi- 
ration] from the en- 
vironment around 
us. We dontt get to 
do as much design work as id like to but [I think our 


inspiration comes from] what we'd like to see, injections 


in our own milieu of fashion, so it's kind of practical, and 
it's very much part of what's going on at the moment as 
well.” 


Greenshoes has always operated with all female shoe 
makers “because we started in the Women's Centre, so 
it had to be then, and we've just stuck with it” although 
they employ men in other parts of the business. Man- 
aging issues such as maternity leave has always come 
easily, somewhat unusual in an area many small busi- 
ness owners claim to struggle with. Maybe the secret is 
the relaxed approach they seem to take. “There are four 
women working full time, and a couple working part 
time that we can pull in. Those women that have had. 
children work a four day week, and also there's flexibility 
with half tems so if people need more time off that’s 
not an issue.” 


Environmental implications around how businesses 
operate are becoming more and more important and 


Alison has always tried to 
run Greenshoes according 
to her own ethics, “We're 
called Greenshoes partly by 

| serendipity and luck, but 
not entirely. Ihe name was 
coined because it was mine 
and Sarah's favourite col- 
our, [because] Devon could 
hardly be a greener county if 
you tried, it's very lush, but 
also in the late 70s and early 
80s there was the beginning 
of the Green Party - Petra 
Kelly in Germany and that 
very much interested us, and 
also Greenpeace, Friends of 
the Earth. They all had their 
origins at around this kind of 
time.” 


“It’s as if through the late 80s 
Ay 90s lots of FO issues kind of went to sleep and we 
were in fear of being wiped off the map, but suddenly, ` 
because of the pressures on the environment at the turn 
of the millennium, people have got back on stream with 
it. It’s as if another generation has woken up to these is- 
sues, but actually that's been a thread that we've followed 
through from the beginning. 


“It’s important to stick with you integrity. Whether that's 
with design, methods of making, whatever it is, it's worth 
hanging out for what you believe in if that's possible. 
People have said to us ‘you could get your stuff made’ 
[outside of the UK, in countries such as China where 
many shoes are now manufactured] and of course you 
could, but the thing is we're rather sort of luddite, we 
actually want to make the shoes. Its an enjoyable thing 
to do, it's a good job. It's hard work, but it's fun. 


Suggestions for other businesses to cover are welcomed with 
open arms - contribute@subtextmagazine.co.uk 
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Feminism Defeated 
By Consumerism? 


Gisela Hayle 


Should we be rejoicing over the national resizing of Span- 
ish fashion manufacturers, and commending porn stars 
for changing the range of images for sexually available 
women, or are these merely examples of the redefinition 
of our women’s ‘cage’ rather than destruction of it? Is this 
what 100 years of feminism, a movement which started 
out so idealistically, has gained? 


First wave feminism focussed on achieving economic 
freedom and political rights for women. In the history of 
Western culture the two have always been inextricably 
linked: economic freedom is a must in a capitalist world 
if one is to have the means to fight any other kind of 
oppression or domination. To make some kind of a bid 
for freedom from other people, one must have money of 
one's own. | 


Eguality before the law, the right to own property and to 
earn a living have been securely gained by eguity or lib- 
eral feminists, who's desire was not to change the system, 
but to claim a fair and egual share of it. The guestion for 
this generation then must be: what have we done with 
that fair and egual share? Have we worked for a better 
world, or have we simply embraced these equal opportu- 
nities and moved on. 


In the work place, the concept [and implementation Ed.] 
of egual opportunities, with its perceptual link with the 
discredited no-fun PC attitude of an interfering govern- 
ment, has not closed the gap between men and women 
entirely. The glass ceiling remains in tact for many 
women, in addition to conditions unfriendly to families 
or young women likely to want them. 


Frustration with these no-doubt felt, yet difficult to 
define, limitations has led feminism beyond the second 
wave to several radical forms: gynocentric, Gaian-femi- 
nism, Marxist feminism or lesbian separatism, all of 
which seek more than a fair share of the existing system. 
Instead they see a need to change the very basis of it. 


With such sentiments, these radicals are often pushed 

to the fringes of society or found in the safely theoretical 
world of academia. In university women's studies depart- 
ments, a world that is at least once removed from the 
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reality of most people's lives, the culture wars’ rage on. | 
The findings of their research now and again affect the 
world through misguided directives about girls being 
short-changed in education, or new epistemologies and 
feminine ways of being in and running the world, which 
seem rather disturbingly to hark back only to those rea- 
sons first given for not allowing women into either the 
universities or the running of the world in the first place. 
While they are given much respect and increasing room 
on timetables at universities, their voice seems to have 
little impact on the rest of the world. 


While officially the ethical battle against discrimina- 

tion has been won, (leaving those still unhappy with the 
system sounding fanatical and foolish to most of the 
public) the practical reality of everyday living seems little 
changed — especially when viewed from the perspec- 
tive of our culture's most dominant opinion former: the 
media. | 


A clear example of how little progress seems to have 
been made is the very popular programme, screened last 
year and with another series coming soon, From Ladette 
to Lady [RDF Media Group for ITV]. Here an alterna- 
tive to ladette culture raunchiness is offered, but it’s not 
progress, it is nostalgia and a return to 50s values and 
behaviours: 


The premise of Ladette to Lady is that the move from 
one (ladette) to the other (lady) is merely one of class. 
The lady has a wider range of skills to offer, no longer 
simply provocative dressing and lap-dancing, but also 
cooking, embroidery and ‘refined’ conversation. The 
purpose of her behaviour remains the same: to attract a 
man’s attention. 


The kind of attention one attracts is largely judged in 
economic terms: a long term investment e.g. marriage 
versus a one night stand. Lap dancing and provocative 
dressing are seen as sluttish — because they ‘only’ at- 
tract one night stands and sex; ‘ladylike’ behaviour is 
seen as so much better for it attracts marriage — a single 
contract sexual transaction with childbearing thrown in 
and possibly some conversation too. The value judge- 
ment between the two appears entirely financial and the 


morality implied serves to reinforce men’s control over 
women’s bodies and behaviours. 


Why has so little progress been made? Have terms such 
as feminazi and the stereotype it implies discredited 
feminism so much that the only choices women now 
perceive are a return to 50s tweedom or a whole-hearted 


embracing of raunch culture in which sexual permissive- 
ness is equated with sexual freedom; empowerment and | 


celebration of one's body with playboy, strip clubs and 
pole dancing?. 


Terms such as ‘empowerment’ and ‘celebrating one's 
body' come from feminism and originally meant some- 
thing very different to the women who coined them. 
They are being shamelessly abused to encourage women 
to treat their bodies as fashion accessories, commodi- 


ties which can be upgraded (for lots of money) through ` 


surgery and cosmetics, but which also, by implication, 
have a sell-by date. This urges a binge consumption of 
sex, which there is no time to explore or understand, 
simply to have — a media driven consumerism in which 
having only creates the appetite for more, often without 
any real enjoyment. 


So while it is disturbing that such a programme should 
be so popular, it is also entirely understandable. What 
are the alternatives? We are constantly subjected to 
media driven stereotypes: ho, broad, bitch, ball breaker, 
gold digger, trophy wife etc as masks to be put on and 
shrugged off . The chameleon like quick-change of the 
‘acceptable’ portrayal of women leaving many of us feel- 
ing alien and lost within our own bodies. 


The truest response I have read to this was in Jess 
Smith’s article On the Brink of Suicide [Subtext #3 Au- 
gust 2006] in which she addresses the conflict between 
sexuality as a (buyable) pastime and sexuality as part of. 
our intimate identity. She speaks movingly both of the 
need to explore the limits of her sexual expression and 
the discomfort of imagining her father and her brother 
(men who presumably see her as a human being and not 
as an object of sexual desire) witnessing this. Surely that 
level of (dis)comfort should be the only thing to deter- 


mine our sexual freedom or limits? 


There is little room in our culture now for such personal, 
careful and slow exploration of sexual identities, which 
could truly empower women and give them the freedom 
to celebrate their bodies, instead of feeling the need to 
upgrade them all the time. Has feminism failed, then? 
And if so, why? 


Politically correct posturing and abstract equality before 
the law are not enough. Rape is still an overwhelming re- 
ality for many women, clitorectomies are still performed 
on little girls in order to ensure their fidelity as wives and 
yet paradoxically'in the west we idolise porn stars, many 
of whom have become such as a result of traumatic sexu- 
al experiences. The contradictions are overwhelming; the 
choices seem impossible, so many women choose simply ` 
to play the game and cheat themselves in the process. 


To be able to understand ourselves as truly free human 
beings we need to believe in our dignity, in our right to 
choose even an unfashionable way of living with and 
within our sexuality. But we have sold that dignity to the 
media and to a consumer culture in which all things, in- 
cluding causes and human beings are expendable. What 
is it that we risk if we change that choice? 
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Sarah Westerlake 


On The Cover Of A Magazine 


Sara Ashraf, a Masters student studying Fashion Mar- 
keting and Communication, asked on www. barbeleith. 
com “Are British Vogue's representations of women fair, . 
particularly comparing current covers to ones from the 
past?” This got me thinking. 


I always wonder about this insane packaging of women, a 
practice that we not only allow to continue, but revel in. 
What is fair packaging for a woman? Who decides what 
is acceptable? Do the cover stars hold the same sexual 
connotations as cover stars in men's magazines? 


The early issues of Vogue had illustrations on the cover 
that gave the feeling of a fashion journal, keeping you 
ahead of the season's trends. Covers in the last 50 years 
have used photographs of almost exclusively thin, white 
females dressed in the latest fashions. Always with the 
old adage in mind; sex sells. 


But what enguiring minds want to know is why does 


it always have to be the female sex in the bargain base- 
ment? If it really is sex that sells, then why have half na- 
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ked women on the front of a “woman's” magazine? Who 
is doing the buying? Maybe there are more lesbians out 
there than I thought. The reality is, I fear, much less fun 

- the sex that is being sold to women readers is their own 
potential sexiness, an acceptably packaged lusciousness 
that will give them a high rank in our status society. This 
female gaze runs women's images through a pre-emp- 
tive male gaze in order to school women into packaging 
themselves to be acceptable. 


Laura Mulvey, in Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema, 
introduced this concept of a male gaze which denies 
women’s free agency, relegating them to the status of ob- 
jects. She asserts that the female reader or viewer must 
experience the narrative secondarily, by identification 
with the male. 


What is most demoralising about the fashion industry 
is the way our willing poses, for the male gaze, consist- 
ently take away our power. In his seminal text, Ways of 
Seeing, John Berger says that the way women are posed 
“record[s] the inequality of gender relations and a sexu- 
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alisation of the female image that reassures men of their 
sexual power and at the same moment deny any sexuality 
of women other than themale construction.” 


Vogue markets itself as a fashion industry magazine, not 
necessarily aimed at women, but for those interested in 
fashion, whether for aspiration or inspiration. So why no. 
beautiful men on the cover? Perhaps society's belief in the 
male gaze is so insidious and dominant that we cannot 
imagine men being viewed. Instead, to paraphrase Berger, 
men get to have their power in just being. I don't want to 
take away their power, I just want mine. 


Nicole Hintlian et al state that if power between men and 
women were egual, women would probably be less in- 
clined to seek fulfilment in the attraction of men. To the 
extent that women get caught up in that craving, they are 
less likely to seek satisfaction and rewards in their own 
accomplishments and in mutually respectful, supportive 
relationships with men and others around them. 


The Lads Mags Blogspot says that men's magazines 
would be moved to the top shelf if they featured men in 
similar poses to those women are routinely put in. Go 
immediately to see their great piece of work with many of 
the front covers featuring men instead of women, but in 
the same poses and with similar wording. Pictures of men 
looking coguettishly down their bulging pants, “Alex goes 
wild!” “Ihe best celebrity dicks!” etc, you get the picture. 
When I came across boys with boys, it actually looked 
guite natural to me, but then, I am partial to gay boy porn 
now and again. In fact, when hard bodied men are all 
oiled up and pawing at each other, I immediately assume 
that it is meant to be homo-erotic and for the gaze of gay 
men, not for straight women. : 


Vogue cover models, through clever direction, seem to 
control the act of being looked at. If there are childish, 
submissive postures, they are represented as strategic, 

as a sign of control of the gaze. This might explain why 
accomplished women in film and music would be will- 
ing to strike submissive, deferential poses for the camera 
that no accomplished man would strike. They are dem- - 
onstrating their mastery, their control over the gaze. One 
of Sara’s respondents on Barbeleith made a great point 
that while many vogue images show ‘a sexy lady who you 
could have sexy sex with; images in men’s magazines like 
FHM or Nuts show 'a sexy lady who you could do sexy 
sex to. Ihe message that goes out to women is that to get 
power, you need to gain control of the male view. Berger 
states “Men ‘act’ and women ‘appear: 


Oscar-nominated male actors are rarely asked to pose 
semi nude, or with their shirt ripped open, or sucking a 
finger or a lollipop. Kira Cochrane wrote in the Guardian 


after Nicole Kidman's “saucy sailor” graced the cover of 


Vanity Fair that “to stay in the public eye, actresses seem 
to need to reduce themselves to their physical assets, 
effectively sending the message that “however power- 
ful and clever I might seem, I'm just a playful...bunny 
underneath.” 


But why do women fall for it? We are more educated, 
more powerful, more independent financially and less 
hobbled by the home than ever before in history. We've 
benefited from the suffragettes, the first and second 
wave feminists and we're certainly not a bunch of idiots. 
So why do we submit to, and not complain about women 
who are routinely photographed crawling, kneeling, and 
recumbent? 


Maybe it's because I find Vogue a curious irrelevance 
that I can't seem to get that excited regarding the matter 
of its representation of women. Of course then fashion 
Industry is bad, of course it perpetuates a view of women 
that is unrealistic and unacceptable, but this is kid's stuff, 
it's feminism 101. What are you going to do about it? If 
no one bought the magazine, or bought into the farcical 
and wasteful “trends', then there wouldn't be an industry 
for us to get pissed off at. 


Is it the responsibility of the “fashion bible” to represent 
women in a more realistic way? The fashion industry is 
like Narnia minus the Turkish delight. Inward looking, 
lots of fur, kind of weird, but not real. The skinny bod- 
ies and forced looking poses of many of the vogue cover 
shots just replicate the catwalk and fashion shoots of the 
fashion industry. By the way, Vogue has only managed 
to run 12 covers featuring black women in its 91 year 
history. If we don't get mad about the way women are 
portrayed, the lets get mad about that. 


Perhaps, people don't actually want to see women in 
Vogue, or men for that matter. Maybe they just want 

to see fashion. The people modelling the clothes may 
be a necessary evil. There is as much attributed to the 
individual model as there is to a clothes-horse. Extreme 
fashion, haute couture, what is worn on the runway is 


not about real situations, and real people wearing clothes 


to do real stuff in. Perhaps the images of women are 
unrealistic, but so what? Vogue is not Subtext magazine. 
I do not look to it for my monthly dose of feminism. 


Addiction to fashion is a meaningless game, another dis- 
traction, along with celebrity spotting and binge drink- 
ing, to keep us from thinking about real issues. If people 
spent as much time and effort on charity work or study- 
ing for a post apocalyptic skill, then maybe the world 
would be a better place. As a woman, and a feminist, 

I couldn't care less about what's between the pages of — 
Vogue. But it is a kind of artefact, and if it can set trends ` 
in fashion, maybe it could set them in feminism. 
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 PRAMFACE. 
The media victimisation of teen 
mums 


Heather Kennedy 


This autumn brought the alarming news of BBC3's 
newly commissioned Pramface Mansion. The show will 
follow ten single mums as they take residence in a di- 
lapidated mansion, Big Brother style. The head of BBC3, 
Danny Cohen, has heralded Pramface Mansion as, “a 
big social experiment seeing whether living together can 
help them solve some of the problems in their lives”. 


Quite how the experience of being rounded up and 
gawped at by an uncompassionate audience promises to 
positively intervene in the complex social and economic 
problems facing these women, remains mystifyingly 
illusive. Pramface Mansion threatens to prove itself a 
scurrilous endeavour to cash in on the rampant voyeur- 
istic lust for “chav” culture, of which teen mums have 
been enthroned as Queens. Unsurprising then, that it’s 
being brought to us by a channel which has Little Britain 
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at the top of its hit list, a show which, with the creation 
of Vicky Pollard, has done much to whip-up the current 
chav-chiding frenzy. It would appear that the persist- 
ent tabloid-stigma, which was once received with some 
caution, is now being gleefully accepted by the public in 
what can only be recognised as a triumph for the cynical 
and sneering mentality of certain red tops. 


Printed in The Sun on March the 6th, the article “Vicky 
Clones’ represents a recent tabloid trend which plays on 
the popularity of Little Britain’s Vicky Pollard, as part of 
their on-going vilification of teenage mums. Vicky Pol- 
lard works as convenient shorthand for the “sink estate” 
dwelling that papers such as The Daily Mail like to have 
their readers foaming at the mouth over. 


With an unconvincing charade of earnest “concern” 


red top writers such as Carole Malone and Sue Carroll 
offer a nauseating and amoral take on the teen mum 
debate. In her article ‘Wasted Years of the Teen Mum’ 

7 (Sunday Mirror, 01.10.06), Malone gloats to her readers 
in response to 17-year old mother Carly Roberts’ dream 
of becoming a lawyer, “I'll stake my Vivienne Westwood 
stilettos that this is what it will remain- a dream” Dem- 
onstrating a staggering degree of pomposity and malice, 
Malone dons her pricey footwear and tramples over the 
insolent Carly in a gesture that would be characteristic of 
one of Cinderella's ugly sisters. 


Both Malone and Carroll contrast this “bleak snapshot” 
of the life of the teen mum against the middle class mod- 
el of adolescence, which for Malone is idealised into an 
absurdly sentimentalist narrative; “fun-filled, care-free 
youth awash with boyfriends, adventures, holidays and 
laughter’. Likewise, Sue Carroll, in her article ‘Underage 
Parents? I Blame the Parents’ (Mirror, 03.11.04), com- 
pares teen mums supposedly “without aspiration...direc- 
tion or discipline” with their “polar opposite’, “backpack- 
ing middle class children who dream of travelling the 
world and going to university”. They make the ignorant 
assumption that aspiration and self-esteem can only 

be expressed through higher education or a year spent 
romping. Unsatisfied with exploiting teen mums for 
their own status and financial gain, they demand from 
their readers a moral sanctity for doing so. 


Presumably allowing her heartfelt passions to get the 
better of her, Sue Carroll announces to us, “The real 
problem lies in the benign influence of useless parents 
totally lacking in ambition, direction and discipline”. 
Benign influence, Sue? Surely you mean malign? Could it 
be that someone has lost a little direction and discipline 
themselves? This glaring oversight offers us a testament 
of the perfunctory, twittering nature of this variety of 
columnist raving. 


A vile and systematic device, teen mums are enforced 
as entirely removed from the “normal” attitudes and. 
values of “decent” society. Often packaged under the 
dubious concept of an “underclass”, they are sold as 
part of a culturally abnormal swarm, not thinking and 
feeling in the same way as the rest of us. Industrial and 
farming phrases such as “baby factory” (Sunday Mir- 
ror, 29.05.05), and “bred like barnyard animals” (Mirror, 
30.05.05) proliferate, convincing readers of their truly 
sub-human status and distance from the world of fuzzy 
bonnets, knitted booties and other symbols of sentimen- 


tality and love which normally saturate the mother/baby 
theme. The notion of any genuine tenderness between 
mother and baby is scoffed at and deemed a “novelty” or, 
more commonly a coldly opportunistic attempt to “hit 
the welfare jackpot” (The Sun, 06.03.07). Divorced from 
respect and humanity, the teenage mother is offered up 
as an appealing and profitable candidate for ridicule and 
distain, hence why, in part, Vicky Pollard has proved such 
a lucrative asset for the makers of Little Britain. 

Lucy Russell, a spokesperson from YWCA explains that 
for many teenagers, motherhood is in fact an important 
turning point; “many young women get on with their 
lives and deal proactively with their situation, often 
becoming more responsible individuals” Likewise, in 
their 2004 study A Matter of Choice: Explaining National 
Variations in Teenage Abortion and Motherhood the 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation found that, far from being 
associated with lost opportunity, pregnancy and mother- - 
hood often provided “an impetus to sort their lives out 
and focus on the future” 


Their research into resilient teenage mother identities 
published in 2005 in the Journal of Youth Studies, Eliza- 
beth McDermott and Hilary Graham concluded that 
working class teen mums demonstrated a “heavy invest- 
ment in the good mum identity as a strategy of resilience 
in which young women are able to maintain a positive 
sense of self and social legitimacy within impoverished 
social spaces”. 


In her 2004 study, Katrina Turner concluded that one of 
the main differences between middle and working class 
groups was that the latter tended to morally reject the 
idea of abortion, demonstrating a “rejection of abortion 
rather than a desire for motherhood” For people who 
recognise only middle class models of adolescence as 
legitimate, these attitudes may be difficult to understand, 
but they can hardly be seen to reflect a swarm of “feck- 


less’, “indolent” “slappers” 


The difference between working and middle class girls 
did not, Turner found, exist in some kind of “culture of 
disrespect” or cycle of dependency which the working 
class supposedly ascribed to. Turner found that mid- 

dle class girls associated teen pregnancy with social 

and economic deprivation and ultimately “an event that 
happened to others’, whereas working class girls “did not 
make this distinction’, (Journal of Youth Studies, 2004). 


There still remains a popular moral discourse against 
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abortion which is more easily laid to rest when university 
careers and high status jobs are at stake. For working 
class girls, for whom it seems this discourse already holds 
more relevance, the moral issues will be less likely to 
undergo this trade-off. | 


The self-satisfied air of many of these articles is shared 
by their readers as prejudices towards teen mums are 
seemingly proven. Extreme cases, such as the “baby fac- 
tory’, so-named after the discovery of three teen mums 
in one family in 2005, are latched onto with parasitic zeal 
and celebrated as evidence for the existence of a morally 
degraded “burgeoning underclass” and the need to assert 
a right-wing political agenda. 


And of course, this is why we are treated to predictable 
one-dimensional characters and re-assuring “real life” 
plotlines. In the grubby world of the tabloid press, teen- 
age motherhood is made to be unquestionably synony- 
mous with drug taking, sexual looseness and welfare 
abuse, and it is only as they can be made to fit this profit- 
able mould, as the princesses of social decay, that the red 
tops deem them newsworthy. 


This explains why the same, often arbitrary aspects of 
these teenagers’ lives are focused on with depressing reli- 
ability; a door “battered down by police” (a mistake); one 
girl’s admission she wants to be famous like Jordan, Mir- 
ror, 15.03.04 (well, she must be a slapper then); one teen ` 
mum who wants her ears and navel pierced, Daily Mail, 
14.02.07, (a sure sign of a wrong un’). 


The complex issues which surround teen pregnancy are 
shamelessly transposed into a one-dimensional spectacle 
as vulnerable teenagers and their children are wheeled 
out and spat, tutted and laughed at like circus freaks. 
They are simultaneously vilified for their apparently de- 
based moral character and devoured ravenously by con- 
sumers of right wing media. But the pretence remains, 
either that we, (the Decent British Public) look on with 
regret and concern, or that teen mums present some kind 
of “eye swivelling” affront to our moral sensibilities. All 
we are ever being invited to do in articles such as these 
is to partake in a cruel assertion of our superiority over 
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struggling and severely disadvantaged adolescent girls 
and their babies. 


And so, when the perturbing suggestion emerges that 
one of these young women may not be suitably crushed 
under her scarlet letter of shame, the tabloid press cannot 
contain their outrage! Carly Roberts’ suggestion that she 
loved being a mum and furthermore had not allowed it 

to crush her aspiration, solicited such bile from Carole 
Malone because it refuses her role as the lowly peasant 
girl. Malone issues this figurative blow in a vile reclaim- 
ing of her dominance, and all under the guise of maternal ` 
benevolence, (or is that malevolence?) 


Columnists Melanie Phillips of the Daily Mail and Tony 
Parsons of the Mirror are particularly aghast at the odi- 
ous crime of teen mums looking “pleased with them- 
selves” (Mirror, 30.05.05). Describing teen mums as 
“feckless girls with no drawers” (Parsons), or a “disturbing 
emblem of our society” (Phillips). These columnists aim 
to provoke a marginalizing social distain and self-loath- 
ing in teen mums and their | which safe- -guards 
their submission. 


The major problem according to the YWCA is that, con- 
trary to what Parsons and Phillips would have us believe, 
teen mums are acutely aware of and affected by these 
patronizing and Geht iv ots aan stereotypes. As Lucy 
Russell explains: “Media coverage and stereotyping can 
seriously affect the lives of young women as they encour- 
age prejudice and sanction discrimination. This can have — 
a destructive impact on their self-esteem. Depressed, 
ashamed and scared, disadvantage is compounded and 
often young women won't ask for help or feel unsafe ac- 
cessing services which can prove harmful for mother and 


child alike”. 


Both politicians and commentators need to be more 
realistic about what many teenage girls are really turning 


their backs on when they chose to continue with their 


pregnancies. Why is it that working in poorly paid, low 
status employment represents a greater degree of aspira- 
tion than the ambition to become a devoted and respon- 
sible parent? 


The Myth of ` 
-Motherhood ` 


Josephine Middleton 


Yesterday evening I spent some time reading aloud 
stories of princesses to my four year old daughter. Aside 
from her choice of subject matter, distressing enough 
on its own, it was not an entirely enjoyable experience. 
She interrupted a lot in a loud voice, the stories were 
dull, it was generally not fun for me and I found myself 
more than slightly resentful that I was reguired to spend 
my valuable time on such an unrewarding task. Even as 
I write this I am distracted by the relentless stream of 
repetitive singing, bickering and silly noises that is the 
product of children playing. 


But hang on, if the latest round of celebrity and 'wom- 
en's lifestyle' magazines are to be believed, surely I 
should, as a mother, be blissfully happy here at home, 
basking in the glory of all things maternal? Many a Hol- 
lywood actress have been heard to coo recently over 
how much more satisfying and enjoyable it is to be a 
stay-at-home mum than a much admired global film 
star. Really?! I am not convinced. More likely, I believe, 
is that they find being a mum hard going, that they 
think a lot about the person they were before their chil- 
dren were born and that this makes them feel guilty and 
ashamed, feelings they try to mask by gushing about the 
joys of motherhood at every public opportunity. 


Newspapers, magazines, television and advertising all 
contribute to the idealisation of motherhood; the myth 
being that you are either a ‘good’ mum or a ‘bad’ one. 
Good mums get all the personal fulfilment they need 
out of parenting and never guestion their role. Show any 
signs of imperfection, such as wanting some kind of life 
outside the family, and you may as well turn yourself in 
now. Being a mum is hard enough, but when you are 
trying to fulfil this mythological 'super-mum' ideal, it 
gets even more stressful and exhausting. 


Recently I began to read Betty Freidan's “Feminine Mys- 
tigue' and must confess that I found it rather worrying. 
Freidan talks in the initial chapters of a general feeling 
of discontentment among women, a taboo of malaise 

. bubbling menacingly beneath the surface of every 
American family, a generation of women struggling to 
reconcile their own lives with the image of themselves 


presented to them by the media. “Yes! I thought ‘this is 
it; this is just what I feel!’ But then I had to check myself. 
This book was written in 1963. And this is what I find 
worrying; have we really progressed so little from the 
time when women’s lives and their role within the family 
were so formulaically prescribed to them by the media? 


The antidote to the super mum model is the argument 
that happy children will be the product of happy parents. 
A child who sees their mother pursuing an interest- 


ing career or taking time out to explore her creativity is 


learning a valuable lesson about self-respect and person- 
al fulfilment. Is it necessarily a good idea for a child to 
have as a role model a mother who puts everyone else's 
needs before her own? What lesson does this teach our 
children about the importance of self-realisation and the 
achievement of personal goals? Yet many women con- ` 
tinue to feel under pressure to put everyone else in the 
family first. One recent survey for instance found that 

a third of mums put so much effort into ensuring their 
children ate a healthy diet that they did not have time to 
look after what they ate themselves. 


Negative feelings about motherhood are still very ta- 
boo, conditioned as we are to believe in this ‘mummy 
mystique; so reminiscent of Friedan's groundbreaking 
analysis of women in the sixties. But how can we begin 
to effectively address these problems if we are not honest 
about them? Many women experience feelings of frus- 
tration and resentment towards their children at some 
point, this is normal. Surely most mums can sympathise 
with the awful sinking waves of boredom and despair 
that are prone to sweep over you mid 'baby music class' 
or during a particularly excruciating library storytime 
session. You make the mistake of looking around you at 
the other mums — “each of these women” you think “is 
surely worth more than this?” Yet how many of us feel 
able to talk about these feelings with friends, free from 
the fear of being judged or rebuked? Negative feelings 
are compounded by secrecy and guilt, the curse of every 
mother's life. 


Please don't get me wrong, I do love my children and 
many aspects of motherhood, but being a mum is hard 
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work. I do not float serenely from parent's evening to 
baby music classes in a hazy glow of maternal content- 
ment. I scurry frantically from school to work to home, 
scattering shopping lists, dental appointments and. 
school cardigans in my wake. I have yet to attend a par- 
ent's evening at all this year. 


Luckily there is some light at the end of the tunnel. More 
and more women are stepping forward and admitting 
that motherhood is not all idyllic family picnics and plas- 
ter cast footprint mementos. Rachel Cusk brought relief 
and comfort to many mothers with ‘A Life’s Work, on 
becoming a mother; her painfully honest account of her 
own parenting experiences. Since then it seems to have 
become almost fashionable to lament the difficulties of 
bringing up children, with many celebrity mums, such as. 
Jools Oliver, getting in on the act too. 


This backlash against the ‘good’ mother can only be a 
good thing in my opinion. The sooner everyone can 
accept and understand the realities of motherhood and 
how it affects women, the sooner we can let go of the 
guilt of not cooking all our children’s meals from scratch 
from our allotment and concentrate on simply doing 
our best. There is no shame in admitting that you find 
parenthood sometimes dull or often times stressful. It is 
not a crime to want to define yourself as something other 
than ‘a mum’ or even to feed your kids cheap chicken 
nuggets when the need arises. We cannot do it all. Being 


a mother is not about being perfect, it is about being just 


good enough. 


Some recommended reading: 
e The Mommy Myth: The Idealization Of Mother- 
hood And How It Has Undermined All Women 
Susan J. Douglas and Meredith W. Michaels 
e A Lifes Work: On Becoming A Mother — 
Rachel Cusk 
e The Mask Of Motherhood: How Becoming A 
Mother Changes Our Lives And Why We Never 
Talk About It 
Susan Maushart 
e What Mothers Do, Especially When It Looks 


| Like Nothing 


Naomi Stadlen 

e The Hidden Feelings Of Motherhood, Coping 
With Stress, Burnout And Depression 

Kathleen A. Kendall-Tackett PhD 

e A Question Of Balance: Artists And Writers On 
Motherhood 

Judith Pierce Rosenburg 

e The Feminine Mystique 

Betty Friedan 

¢ The Three Martini Playdate: A Practical Guide 


for Happy Parenting 


Christie Mellor 


THERE'S ALWAYS ROOM For Mone NEWS... 


RAPE AND BEATINGS OF WOMEN ‘NORMAL’ IN NIGER 
70 percent of women in parts of Niger find it normal 
that their husbands, fathers and brothers regularly beat, 
rape and humiliate them, indicates a survey of women in 
the remote Zinder region of eastern Niger conducted by 
Oxfam in 2006. 

“Women here have been indoctrinated by their fami- 
lies, by religious officials, by society that this is a normal 
phenomenon,’ said Lisette Quesnel, a gender-based vio- 
lence advisor with Oxfam in Niger (AllAfrica.com ) 

The frequency of the crimes and the impunity granted 
to the attackers partly explain the broad social acceptance 
of it, activists say. 

Rape is not illegal under Nigerien law and is increasing- 
ly common, beatings and mental and physical abuse are 
“frequently” part of life in a typical Nigerien polygamous 
family, Oxfam says. | 
The full extent of the abuse goes inedible because no 
national statistics on the incidence of violence against 
women have ever been drawn up by the police or the 
medical services. 

“Violence against women remains an absolute taboo in 
Niger, said Ibrahima Fatima, who designs projects meant 
: to prevent this kind of violence in Ni igen also for Oxfam 
(AllAfrica.com). 

Human rights workers have tried setting up centres 
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for abused women in Niger, but found most women stay 
away for fear of being seen even going to the centres. 

Now, SOS women and children, and a consortium of 
other Nigerien NGOs, are focusing on discreetly provid- 
ing made-to-measure assistance to women, ranging from 
legal advice to medical care. But activists say that if real 
change is going to happen, it must be driven by the high- 
est levels of political decision-making, and be enforced 
on the religious and legal authorities. 


EFFORTS ANNOUNCED TO SECURE GREATER 


NUMBER OF WOMEN MPs IN INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
Prime Minister of India, Manmohan Singh, has an- 
nounced a commitment to providing 33 per cent reser- 
vation to women in Assemblies and Parliament, saying 
the government firmly believes that the participation of 
a critical mass of women in politics at the highest level 
would bring about a revolutionary change in ensuring 
good governance. 

India has more than a million women elected repre- 
sentatives in the local bodies and Dr. Singh sought to 
underline its significance, identifying the positive shift 
in public policy and social attitudes towards women that 
have come about as a result. He also described gender 
equality as a fundamental necessity for promoting social 
and economic development. 


Book Stop 


Reviews for readers 


Mamaphonic: Balancing Motherhood and Other Creative Acts 

edited by Bee Lavender and Maia Rossini 

(Softskull Press, 2005, 284 pp, RRP £9.99) 

www.mamaphonic.com 

Mamaphonic: Balancing Motherhood and Other Creative Acts is collection of articles writ- 
ten, edited and compiled by mothers in the snatched minutes between bathtimes, demands 
for Cheerios and trips to the park. As a premise, Mamaphonic is a much needed and long 
awaited book, an affirmative voice which does not accept 'the lie that having children kills 
creativity. In fact, people who are raising kids have to be more creative to find enough time 
to do their work. In practice, however, it lapses too often into badly-written hyperbole and 
a snobbish lauding of the ‘Artistic Identity’? The clash of this identity with the demands of 
motherhood often finds the women of this collection holed up in corners scribbling down a 
few words. The reports of frustrated attempts to find a room, a table or even a corner of one’s own give the over- 
whelming impression that these women are enjoying neither their children, nor their own creativity. The best arti- 
cles, Ayun Halliday’s outstanding reminiscence on how she started her ‘zine East Village Inky or Lisa Peet’s account 
of her sons straight-talking encouragement in “Ihe Rudest Muse; while not ignoring the frustrations of mother- 
hood, focus on what happens when mothers involve their children in the creative process rather than hiding it (and 
themselves) from them. [Beth Tilston] 
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Riot Grrrl: revolution girl style now! 
Various authors, ed. Nadine Monem 
(Black Dog Publishing, 2007, 192 pp, RRP £19.95) 


Ok, so there are already loads of articles, zines and books about Riot Grrrl, why one more? 
Riot Grrrl revolution girl style now! is like a tome on the riot girl movement with archive im- 
ages, quotes and clippings from zines. It also includes a lot more information on riot grrrl in 
the UK than I've read elsewhere, covering not only the big riot grrrl bands in the US such as 
Bikini Kill and Sleater Kinney, but also our homegrown riot grrrl talent and their contribu- 
tion. 

Made up of 6 chapters including riot grrrl writing, politics and feminism and American and 
English riot grrrl timelines itis really comprehensive and I certainly learned a lot. You can re- 
ally feel the contributors passion for the movement, and unlike mainstream media writings about riot grrrl which 
have sought to undermine its power and influence Riot Grrrl revolution girl style now! will leave you feeling really 
positive, whether you were involved and aware of riot grrri at the time or not. [Gil] Court] 


Making Stuff & Doing Things: A Collection of DIY Guides to Doing just about Everything 
edited by Kyle Bravo 

(Microcosm Publishing, 2006, 240 pp, RRP £5.86) 
www.microcosmpublishing.com 


The best thing about punk rock kids is that they like to get their hands dirty and figure out how 
to become more in control of their time and money, whether out of idleness, anti-capitalism, fun ei 
or creative expression. This collection of 115 scraggly, hand-written how-to guides gives the low 
down on making life as self-sufficient and commodity free as possible. Wanna make soya-milk? 
Blend beans and water, heat, sieve through a t-shirt, and make soy-burgers with the left-over 
pulp. Fancy getting crafty? This volume offers a hunk of inspiring tips; from making books, A- ` 
line skirts, protest puppets and sex toys to candles, bikinis, rubber-stamps and duct tape wallets. 
Not just a guide for the eccentric whimsy of amateur culture lovers, Making Stuff also offers solid instruction in 
the realms of gardening, cooking, building and health — from making solar-box stoves and bike trailers, to beating 
your cunt's yeast infection and brewing home-made beer. Edited by How2 Zine writer Kyle Bravo, cover illustra- ` 
tion by Greenzine’s art darling Cristy Road, and published by those brilliant can-do activists at Microcosm distro, 
this enterprise helps spread underground folk knowledge about getting handy with limited tools and resources. 
An empowering compilation of unprofessional advice aimed at folks who like experiments in living, thriftiness 
and occasional rants against the system. Don’t expect photographic step-by-step instruction, true to form, this is 
more bare-bones zine style than glossy, pre-digested DIY manual. [Red Chidgey] 
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Each issue we'll be including a review of a feminist classic alongside the new releases. To kick us off Michelle 
Kempson has reviewed The Feminine Mystigue. 


The Feminine Mystigue 
Betty Friedan 
(Eist pub 1963, currently W. W. Norton & Co. 2002, 512pp, RRP £12. 99) 


About Betty ve 
Betty Friedan (1921 — 2006) was an American feminist, activist and writer, is Fe mM i N | N © 
often attributed to starting the second wave of feminism through the writing of 
her book The Feminine Mystique. Fredian co- founded the National Organisa- M ‘7 ng E. 

tion of Women (NOW) and was its first president, serving from 1966 to 1970. || ¥ y S d | O u s 
Friedan also helped found NARAL (originally National Association for the l 


Repeal of Abortion Laws) in 1969 and always remained a staunch advocate of ` 
legal abortion. 


Ihe Feminine Mystique, by Betty Friedan explores what Friedan calls ‘the prob- 

lem with no name: By this, she is referring to the discontentment and perpetu- se 

ated unhappiness of American housewives. Beginning with a discussion of an | wih on Introduction by 

informal survey she conducted on her college classmates fifteen years after their re nna HE DÉI | N CO [= N | 
graduation, Friedan states her intention to find out if the condition of ‘house- cu ER Ek 
wife' was having a similar negative affect on her peers, as it was on herself. She found that many other women felt 
dissatisfied with their situations. Friedan challenges the social assumption that women should be content to define 
themselves as wives and mothers and not aspire to goals external to the home. 


The Feminine Mystigue outs Friedan as a liberal feminist concerned with the ineguality of the genders and subse- 
guent inferiority of women within society. She exposes the myth that women experience a 'calling' to the role of 
housewife and guestions the supposed ensuing happiness and natural ability which has traditionally been inter- 
twined with this vocation. She considers housewifery to be more of a socially constructed limitation than a factor 
of feminine destiny. 


The main points of this book (that women should be able to decide what to do with their lives and should not 
succumb to what is expected by them by a patriarchal minded society) seem to have been taken out of context by 
several prominent feminists. In The Female Eunuch, Germaine Greer dismisses domesticity and motherhood as a 
viable career choice. It is acts like this that have contributed to the construction of hierarchies within female expe- 
rience. ‘The assertion that women who choose to identify primarily as wives and mothers are inferior to those who 
chose to pursue careers has divided the feminist community and instigated a negative image of feminism within 
society. 


The Feminine Mystique could easily be criticised for offering a somewhat limited analysis of the problem of 

domestic dissatisfaction. For instance, the notion that women could be cured of troubling psychological condi- 
tions simply by getting a job appears to underestimate the entirety of the problem. Friedan does not consider that 
women’s experience as the inferior gender is created and internalised from a young age and can therefore not be 
eradicated by seeking employment (in which, it can be assumed, similar inequalities occur). However, the book is 
still a priceless analysis of where culture has prevented optimum achievement for women. 


The book is primarily an academic text and is written as such. However, it also manages to convey a vast amount 
of experience, empathy and understanding that does not rely on its academic style to make valid points and con- ` 
sider important questions. [Michelle Kempson] 
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